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1850, it seemed a bold and glorious enterprise.
Now it is a little dark place save for the garden
beyond it. Black, smoky, decrepit, it huddles down
at the edge of the station-master's blazing mob of
flowers. All through the summer the carnations,
tulips, roses, sweet-williams had flung their colours
and scents into the bare waiting-room, the windy
melancholy platform. Now, as Lampiron and Penny
walked there, they could see the sun blazing down on
the late summer roses, pink as coral and deeply
crimson and ivory-white.

The train came in, and there was no one with
them in the grimy hard-seated carriage with its
sun-and-dust-worn red backs, hot and hostile like
iron, its dirty floor, its cold photographs of Rafiel
and St. Mary Moor and Bole Sands. Penny's
hand was curled in Lampiron's, but they did not
talk. The train wandered out of Polchester almost,
as it were, by accident. As they crossed the high
bridge Lampiron looked out and down to the river
and Seatown.

' There was some trouble, I hear, last night/
he said, * between the Town Guard boys and the
Seatown roughs/

But she did not make any answer. She had taken
off her blue hat and leaned her head against his
shoulder. Her eyes were closed. The train threw
the last villas behind it and ran now between sloping
fields drenched with sun and guarded by plum-dark
woods.

The air was warm with the sun and fresh-salted
by the sea. In pools of shadow under hedge and
tree cows lay, their mouths lazily moving, their tails
flicking the flies, while the sun soaked and soaked the